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¢#Tuis publication is the successor of the late 


AMERICAN FARMER: 
(whieh is discontinued,) and is published at the same 
office, at five dollars per year, payable in advance. 
When this is done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seeds 
on hand will be delivered or sent to the order of the sub- 
scriber with his receipt. 
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A Favor aSKED.—Our files of the Farmer 
and Gardener are becoming exhausted for the 
very gratifying reason, that our subscription list 
has increased faster than we anticipated. Nos. 
6 and 7 and indeed, all the numbers from 5 to 14 
are much wanted. Will postmasters, who have 
any remaining in their oices, and subscribers or 
others who may have any of these Nos. to spare, 
» send them to us by mail ?—-Such favors will be 

duly appreciated by their friend 
Tue Epiror. 








4 We notice in the report of proceedings of a hor- 
ti:ultural exhibition recently held in Massachu- 
setts, that a Mr. Perry produced the best pears. 
Turn about is fair play, the boys remark—for- 
merly, before temperance ruled the hour, “ pears 
produced the best perry.”—U. S. Gaz. 


Bioop Horsrs.—Six blood horses, selected 
from one of the best stables*in England, have 
arrived at Boston. They are to be sent to Vig 
ginia. 





Rye Grass. 
To the Editor of thé Farmer & Gardener— 

Dear Sir—In your last No. I see an inquiry 
respecting Rye Grass—As |] have mada trial of 
it, ] will give you with pleasure what information 
I can respecting it—I have sown it on a tolerably 
rich, loamy soil witha clay foundation, and found 
it produce abundantly ; for pasture it is very fine 
—my stock prefer it greatly to timothy and clo- 
ver—I think it approaches nearer to the natural 
green grass than any artificial grasgel have ever 
seen, but when allowed to stand for hay, it becomes 
rather coarse—] think timothy preferable for that 
purpose. I have always sown it in the spring with 
barley ; [ should be fearful of the winter destroy- 
ing it if sown in the fall. If other grasses are 
sown with it, half a bushel of seed per acre is suf- 
ficient, but if put on alone, one bushel ought to be 

Ss 








New Lebanon, Camden County, N. C. 
September 26th, 1834. 


To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener. 


Dear sirnIn No. 18, September 2d, in the 
piece on cornstalk fodder, you say, the sap is ta- 
ken up by the roots and carried through the stalk 
to the leaf, and after evaporation and the proper 
elaboration of -the sap (or juice) of the plant, is 
returned from the leaves to the stalk, thence 
downwards till it arrives at the ear, and after pro- 
per oxydation, &c., forms the grain: also it is said 
that when the stalk is cut off, the sap which 
is taken up by the root will all be evaporated 
through the wound caused by cutting off the top. 

Now sir, I presume, you and all your readers 
want conveyed, through your intelligent Farmer, 
useful and practical knowledge; and to come at 
that, please answer the following objections to 
your theory. Very often the stalks of corn 
are broken off at the first joint above the shoot, 
before the corn or even the cob is half made. 
If your theory is correct, there would be very 
little or no corn on such stalks—but practical 
farmers will tell you, that those stalks generally 
haves the best ears on them. I have some- 
times pulled out the tassel when I could but 
just see it, but never knew a stalk to be barren in 
consequence of it—and as to the sap’s all escapin 
through the wound by cutting off the top, it does 
not seem to me quite agreeable to analogy; but I 
will state a few experiments which I made some 
years ago, and shall leave you to judge. 

I cut the tops of a piece of corn above the first 
joint in the following manner. I began with the 
first row, left the next, cut the third and so 
on, cutting every other row through the piece. 
This was done when the corn was soft—say when 
it would answer to roast. In about two weeks I 
cut another piece in the same manner, and watch- 
ed the result. At the time my corn of the first piece 
was fit to take the fodder from, as we term it 
here, (meaning the blades or leaves,) I found it 
was as green as any part of the field, and there 
was no perceptible difference between the rows 
where the tops were cut, and those that were left 
uncut; but not exactly so with the second piece. 
In this, the blades on the-cut rows were some- 
what dryer than those on the uncut. At gather- 
ing time, we could not perceive any difference in 
the corn ; but I was notas particular as Mr. Clark. 
If 1 had been, perhaps I might have found much 
more difference than I observed. (I very much 
admire his mode of managing the experiment.) I 
continued the above experiments for three years, 
and found the result the same—-since that time, I 
have only cut the tops to feed my horses with, 
in a green state, finding it so difficult to save the 
tops in our wet section of country. 

Most respectfully, yours, 





Woodside, Oct. 8th, 1834. 


PHINEAS SANBORN. 



























We insertthe pregeding letter with pleasure, de 
would observé in reply, that we see nothing init, 7 
which can, for a moment, weigh in 
tablished theory of the physiology of plants, 
beautifully illustrated in the scientific ex 
of Mr. Clark. Mr.S. mmust conduct his” i 
ments with the same degree of precision observed 
by Mr. Clark, before he can successfully contro- 
vert his conclusions. In regard to his taking the’ 
tassel or male organ from a plant of corn, which ~ 
still produced seed, we think there is too muckige” 
reason to suspect that this wanton little plant hai 
not hung out her silks in vain, and that, to tn 
great scandal of the crop, she sported’ witha ~ 
neighbor. Such tricks are not unusual with either 3 
plants or animals—and, if we may crédit» the 
heathen mythology, éven with the gods thé 
selves. late 
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Prices Current.—Advertise . in 
crowded upon us unusually, we are % 
omit for this week our Prices Current——whichy | 
we regret the less because there is no Miaterit 
teration in them since our last. ~ 





At the grand fair and cattle show at Co 
among the premiums awarded was one of 
dollars to Reuben Hoar of Littleton, for the 
specimen of domestic silk, one of twep 
lars to the same person for the mul ea 
and one of five dollars to Elijah Whitten, of Gro- 
ton, for a soap stone pump. e:,. - a 

Nurseries.—No classof men(exceptprinters) _ q 
deserve better encouragement than those who im- 
vest their capital and employ their time, in furn- | 
ishing to agriculturalists every kind of 12 
the climate“ will ripen. Horticulture s be 
shamefully neglected until within a few year® U 
garden was hardly tolerated on a farm, at 
except the spontaneous crabs of a common © 
ard, were not to be tasted without great price. As — 
the season for safe transplanting is approaching, 
or already come, we recommend oupfri to 
follow the counsel of old Dumbiedik aye & 
stleking in a tree, Jock; they'll be ayé growin. 
while ye’re sleeping.” —-_Boston Couier 3 















The wicked man lives to eat and 









good eats and drinks to liye. 






















~ ®» Rrsson Grass. ‘i 


eroeens of the Farwer and Gardener. » 
Sin—I have seen, in two 6f your back num- 








mentionmade “of the Phalaris Americana, 
t Ribbon Grass of wur gardens. [am glad to 
gree Bib MF inio notice—I have long 
bleed become an article of considera- 
F tntageet tothe farmer and® gardener, if it was 
‘as a common grass. My attention was 
to it by an accident, which by the 
y, is the way in which most discoveries in ag- 
re effected—and as it has no claims to 
“book farming,” it may possibly at- 
@ attention from your casual readers. 
‘ircumstance was this: | was at one of 
neighbours, who kept a very handsome gar- 
n that was well setoff with flowers. Among 
nl other things, there was a fine bed of Rib- 
n grass, in one corner of the garden, nearly as 
h as the paling which surrounded it. 
It so happened that J hitched my horse to the 
4 “pers the fence directly im contact with the 
~ Phad not been long seated before there 
as a great hue and ery raised, and I was in- 
fo ined my horse had broken his bridle and had 
_ torn the en fence. It appeared he had 
lavishly helped himself to the ribbon grass. 
particular friend, the lady of the house, look- 
> edrather cross-eyed at the horse, on perceiving 
Sthe destruction he had made in her parterre ; the 
€ an much more impressed with the 
ipo of the discovery, that the grass was 
> well relished'by the animal,—a circumstance 
ef d never suspected,—-than he was by the de- 
| facing of qevery pretty spot. I was likewise grati- 
- fied with an agricultural discovery, and the horse 
aeenied really to be more gratified than either 
: so the lady seeing three to one against 
~ her, we came off without much of a lecture 
‘for that time. This grass had but few seed- 
_ stalks, which were about four feet high, and the 
ple ightened out, would have been nearly 
Bs e-orqui high. I have no doubt, but an acre 
| sowed as that béd was, would yield six tons of 
good and if we can judge from this instance 
; will relished by animals of all kinds. 
; disposed to think this grass is not very 
4 a ageey im regard to soil; it seems by what has 
r said, in your former paper, that a wet soil 
| suits it very well; but in the instance of which I 
ken, it was growing in a light sandy 
from all | have seen of it, as far as my 
ection serves me, it has flourished best in 
iagekind of soil. It is in this respect quite a 
‘tthe Gama grass. J can hardly imagine a 
beautiful appearance than a field would pre- 
f well set with this grass. A cow could not 
z “avoid giving good butter, if kept on such beau- 
_‘tiful pasture. 
lam, Sitge lover of 
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Goop Butter. 





. Cuemistry—When butter is to be made ; i 

: old butter be put into the cream, the butter 

come from much less conning When soap 
e 


be if a little old soap be put into the 
, the soap will be made by consid- 





On provi Schools For the instruction of far- 
mers’ sons in the physical sciences.—By Wil~ 
liam Hawkins.—(Continued frour page 187.) 

ENTOMOLOGY—THE KNOWLEDGE OF INSECTS. 
The first step in proof of the utility of this 

science, might be to show that insects do a great 

deal of harm; but J shall probably be allo 

take that for granted. The destruction 0 the | 

turnip crop alone is a very serious national evil. 

Slugs, grubs, and wireworms eat the seed in the 

ground, and other creeping things in the granary. 

Flies torment the domestic animals while alive, 

and blow their flesh when dead. Caterpillars 

eat cabbage, and moths holes in cloth. Almost 
every plant has its insect enemy. Cloverseed is 
destroyed by a small weevil (Apion flavifemora- 
tum ;) Dutch clover by the Apion fla: "ipes; peas 
in the pod by the small beetle ( Bruchus Granarius.) 

The wireworm is the grub of the beetle (Elater 

Segetis.) The turnip fly is properly a beetle— 

a little jumping beetle (Hallica nemorum.) 

The problem of course is how to destroy this 
legion of enemies. Now, to do this, with the 
greatest effect, we must watch them through all 
their changes. There may probably be many 
persons ignorant that most insects pass through 
four stages of existence, (of which the silk worm 
affords a familiar instance ;) Ist, The egg; 2ndly, 
The caterpillar ; 3dly, The chrysalis; and, 4thly, 
The butterfly or imago. It is in the second stage 
that insects generally do the most mischief. In 
the egg and “chrysalis they do none; and in the 
imago, some do and some dv not. Though we 
are all familiar with the insect in the shape in 
which its ravages compel our attention, we are 
frequently unconscious of its identity under other 
shapes. Though our last year’s crop was de- 
stroyed by the wireworm, we should probably 
pass by a swarm of the parent beetle, the Elater 
Segetis, without being aware of the relationship; 
and in the same manner we look on the cock- 
chafer, without suspecting that its issue is the 
grub which eats the roots of the grass. But how- 
ever desirable a knowledge of entomology may 
be, no single individual could acquire it all for 
himself. He would need the eyes of Argus,— 
the patience of Job—and the years of Methusa- 
lem. The diligence and sagacity of men who 
have passed their lives in this study have at length 
accumulated a body of facts of the highest value; 
being printed, they have become the property of 
every body who will take the trouble to read 
them; and thus a school boy may learn in a few 
months facts which the labors of his whole life 
might have been vainly exerted in seeking. 

Messrs. Kirby and Spence are the great autho- 
rities upon this subject, and from their book, most 
of the facts here stated have been taken. They 
themselves suggest a similar application to prac- 
tice of the truths of their favorite science. “ With 
respect to noxious caterpillars in general,” say 
they, “farmers and gardeners are not usually 
aware that the best mode of preventing their at- 
tacks is to destroy the female fly before she has 
laid her eggs; to do which, the moth proceeding 
from each must be first ascertained; but if their 
research were carried still farther, so as to enable 
them to distinguish the pupa, and discover its 





haunts, (and it would not be difficult to detect 


































































ihatef dl 
"bage butter gy the work might be still more ef 
fectually accomplished.”). * 

The follies committed for want of a little knows: 
ledge of entomology, are well illustrated by anos 
ther passage of the same authors. “In Germany; 
the gardeners and country people, with great in- 
dustry, gather whole baskets full of the destruc- 
tive cabbage-moth (Noctua Br assic@,) and then™ 
bury them—which is just as if they should, eg. 
deavor to kill a crab by covering it with wateras 
for many of them being full grown and ready to 
pass into their next state, which they do under 
ground, instead of destroying them by this ma- 
neuvre, their appearing again the following year 
in great numbers is actually facilitated. Yet this 
plan, applied to our common cabbage caterpillar, 
which does not go under ground, would succeed.” 

The process of destroying noxious insects by 
attacking them in their early stages is not new in 
this country. P. Musgrave collected the chry- 
saldis in the spring, so as to become acquainted 
with them, and then employed people to catch and 
kill the moths and butterflies. If you catch 200 
in a day you destroy 10,000 eggs, which would 
give 120,000 in a fortnight. Might not boys and 
girls be well employed in doing this? ‘They have 
all the organ of destructiveness. 

In short, it is abundantly evident, that if we 
knew them in all their changes, and know where 
they are concealed in autumn, winter and spring, 
we “might exterminate these multitudes which are 
now as sands upon the sea shore. And if not all 
the knowledge required be yet in ouf possession, 
a great deal is, and might be easily imparted to the 
young farmer, if we could eateh him in his chry- 
salis state; and what little is still wanting would 
soon be accumulated when we had set sO many 
keen and interested eyes to observe; a fly could 
scarcely move but they would be watching him. 


THE DISEASE OF CAPPLE. 


This is an important subject. There is no in- 
dividual of many years’ experience in farming, 
who has not suffered severe losses from the death 
of horses, cows, or she Diseases among sheep 
are perhaps ‘the most COmmon and the most ex- 
tensive, and to whom is the cure of them entrust- 

? Generally to a laboring man, who has not 
the remotest knowledge of the several organs 
which compose the animal frame, or of their func- 
tions, and whose education has not fitted him to 
reason correctly even upon the“few facts which 
he knows. What should we think of entrusting 
our friends or relations in sickness to a man who 
had studied no more of anatomy or medicine than 
a shepherd? And the mischief is not confined 
to their ignorance of the true remedy. Ignorant 
men are the most irreclaimable theorists. They 
attribute disorders to the most fanciful cause, and 
then from their assumed or absurd premises, they 
argue away to,a conclusion as hardily as a geo- 
metrician. Tfhave heard many striking instances 
of this from a friend of mine, who is himself both 
a physician and a philosopher. One poor patient 
laid the blame of his sufferings upon a cause 
which few would have thought of. “Sir,” said 
he, “ it is the wind meeting the digester ;” and no 
doubt his remedy would have been to have put 
some covering round the digester, to keep the 
wind away. Another poor fellow was trove: 
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ae Gish dixising of the lighta/gl Boing asked, swho- 
‘wther he had taken any thing for it,“ Yes,” he said, 
the had swallowed some shot to keep them down.” 
~And.I beg to assure the incredulous, that this is 
an ¢xtremely common disease and remedy in this 
neighborhood 5 and these are the very men who 
preseribe for our sheep! Formerly it was the 
¢ustom to ascribe diseases to the direct operation 
of the devil, and of course the cure was correla- 
vent to the assigned cause. “Touching the heart 
and the liver, if a devil or an evil spirit trouble 
anyy'we must make a smoke thereof before the 
man or the woman, and the party shall be no 
A more vexed, and the devil shall smell it and flee 
' away, and never come again any more.” And 
the story goes on to say, that in Tobit’s case the 
evil spirit fled, when he had smelt it, into the ut- 
most parts of Egypt; but I do not suppose that 
this kind of fumigation would do now-a-days. 
But, revenons a nos montons, or rather let us pro- 
ceed to the horses, with which, indeed, the case 
is not much better. If yqu send for a farrier, the 
» message not unfrequently is, that he cannot come 
to see the horse to-night, but that he has sent him 
a drink, and will come and see him in the morn- 
ing. Now, try this system by the same test; how 
would you like it yourself? You are suddenly 
; attacked with a violent complaint, and you send 
7 for Sir H. Halford. He never saw you perhaps in 
his life, and knows nothing whatever about what 
is the matter with you; but he sends his com- 
. pliments, and desires you to take a dose of Daffy’s 
Elixer; and if your complaint be what is very 
common with horses, yiz. inflammation of the 
viscera, this dose will probably finish you, as out 
of all doubt it has finished many an unfortunate 
quadruped. Not that the absenceyof the farrier 
signifies much; he probably does noteknow a bit 
the lessof the disease on that account. The study 
of horse-medicing and surgery, has no doubt made 
much greater sess than that of cows or sheep, 
and some of its professors are men of sense and 
education, as J am personally able to testify ; but 
how few are they compared with those of an op- 
posite character. It w with much point 
and truth, by an old physiciangthat in all cases 

of illness there were three things to consider,— 
the patient, the disease, and the | doctor; and tha 
if any two Of them pulled well together, they 
would be able to beat the third. In the case I 
have been supposing, it is the disease and the 

doctor against thé’patient. 

Cows, again, stuff themselves with cabbage, 
or other succulent food, which by and by fer- 
ments and gives out a great deal of carbonic acid 
gas; the stomach becomes distended, and if relief 
be not speedily afforded, the animal dies. 

Many a valuable creature has perished in this 
way, whose life might have been saved if the 
owner had been chemist enough to know what 
would stop the fermentation, or had bgen provided 
with mechanical instruments for drawing off the 
gas, And these attacks are sudden,—remedies 
to be useful must be near. There is no time to 

fetch the doctpr, even supposing him to be worth 
i fetching. The owner himself must know what 
to do, and how to do it. It is not proposed to 
make. every farmer an accomplished surgeon ; 
that would be impossible; but it is not impossi- 
ble, and it would: not be useless, to teach him at 








kenoot siaatthieg of t the he stiadlaxe Fiscased of 
the animals on whose health his Brine depends; 
something of the symptoms by which those dis-| 
eases are indicated, and something of the opera- 
tion of the most important medicines. Being so 
constantly slaughtered for domestic purposes, 
there would fever be wanting opportunities for 
studying theif organization. The national gain, 
by diffusions of this sort of knowledge, would be 
immense. According to Mr. Colquhoun’s esti- 
mate, there were in the United Kingdom, so long 
ago as 1812, 

1,800,000 horses. 

10,000,000 horned cattle. 

42,000,000 sheep and lambs. 

There are no tables published of sickness and 
mortality among quadrupeds; butoutof 53,000,000, 
the deaths occasioned by disease in the course of 
a year must amount to an enormous total. In 
Holland, above 500,000 cattle are known to have 
died of disease within twenty years. At 10/.a 
piece, this would come to 250,000/. a year. The 
tenth part of one year’s loss upon this article of 
cows alone, would be enough to put into opera- 
tion throughout the whole kingdom schools, 
which would create ten times as much wealth an- 
nually as was lost by the death of cows. If money 
laid out in diffusing knowledge produced a return 
of only one hundred-fold, it would be certainly 
an eligible investment; but a hundred-fold would 
be little, compared with its eventual products. 
MecHANICS.—THE ART OF PRODUCING A GIVEN 
* RESULT WITH THE SMALLEST EXPENSE OF 

POWER. 

It is very important to make power go as far 
as possible, because it is the dead weight upon a 
farm. Horses eat and drink, but produce neither 
milk nor wool. Perhaps the best way to show 
the value of this kind of knowledge, is to point 
out the losses attendant on its absence. Every 
body must have seen ploughs so ill constructed 
as to require three horses to draw them through 
a soil which might have been worked well 
enough with two, in a plough of the improved 
pattern. Instead of a sharp edge contrived to cut 


wine ground, and a well formed mould-board to 


turn it over, you may sometimes see a blunt 
wedge dragged slowly through the soil, to the in- 
tolerable fatigue of the cattle, as well as the rapid 
destruction of the plough and harness; but little 
work is done, and that little in an expensive and 
slovenly manner.* Carts and wagons, too, are 





*By the way, it appears to me that an im- 
provement might be made upon the best ploughs 
now in use. The cutting of the soil appears to 
be scientifically done; but the clod, when cut, 
presses with force against the shoulders of the 
mouldboard, and offers considerable resistance to 
its advance. Evidently the force which tuxns it 
over should, if possible, be made to act at right 
angles with the track of the plough, whereas at 
present, it approaches in the same line. Might 
not an endless chain, or an horizontal wheel of 
small diameter, be inserted just at the point where 
the clod presses upon the mould-board, so as to 
ease the friction? If the pulverization of the 
clod be the object, that would be more economi- 





cally effected by rolling and harrowing afterwards. 





pan amazingly greater quantity ¢ 
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e‘axle, the dishing of the the-vant 4 
of springs: the consequence is that @ horge is 
jaded and, knockedjup by what rou unde 


more skilful management, have easy da: 
journey. An acquaintance a 
also induce a man to jot 


state of the roads. But Tesiden conte’t 1 ple eh, ky 
" athin 

we are every day imtroducing fresh i 

We thrash, dréss, plant, and sow by itsus 
though of no very intricate construction; 
machines are somewhat more so than the ¢ 
farming implements, The farmer is not 
his laborers to study their principles, al 
not up to his work unless he can tell wh 
tools are well or ill made, and cure the cau 
any defect in Meir workings. If, by a lite bh 
and there, a man can save labor of one he 
on a farm, it is a great thing.” The multitudes « 
machines which are rising like meteors aroui 
us, should, in this branch.of science, at all. ev 
unteach us the fo@lish vanity of supposin 
present practices st possible. In 
Indies they are no doubt as well oon 
the excellence of their agriculture as we are, a 
they have not generally introduced either 


plough or the wheel-barrow! My authority for ~ 
this is the writer of a lively sketch of thei 
ners and customs, entitled “ Marly, or a Biant 


Life in the West Indies.” He says, “ 
week or five days of this kind of labor, very di 
tressing to the people, few acres indeed 

over, although there were rather wen 
hundred negroes employed, one day ves 
digging these holes in —- 


+? 


ground been previously tilled 1 


could have been made in one day than it ole poss. 
sible for the people to effect in three or four, 
the manner in which they worked.—To oh 
the manure to the required spot was the task of 
the negroes, and the weak negroes, who with 
some little help at the manure-heaps, had*to“fill 
their baskets and then carry them on thémel 
at a pretty smart pace, and empty them into th: 
holes. This employment of bearing the my 
none of the carriers at all relished, but 4 
lus of the whip, and the daily encouragement of 
a dram of rum effected wonders. Had the a 
been furnished with wheel-barrows, they one $e 
have performed their task with ease.” 

It need not be inferred from this, that I 
our practice to be as faulty as theirs. 
duced for no other purpose than to rouse 
from the lethargic dream, in which we 
apt to indulge, that the established p 
the ne plus ultra of perfection. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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MYsTERY, THE BANE OF TRUTH 
norant have a passion for believing what 
not understand, and their credulity is ¢ 
surate with their ignorance. ‘There is son 
very attractive in a gee o oy bes sw 
greedily, but mumble a good deal 
get down a truth; they seem sige 











sugar-plum, and the other a pill. 
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IMPROVED BREEDS or swine.—We are asked 
) by so many Of our subscribers and others, con- 
> cerning our breeds of swine, and the prospect of 
\ being able to supply pigs of the various kinds, 
| that we are induced to adopt this method of an- 
’ them. , 
Wethave four distinct breeds in our collection, 
via. first, the Barnitz breed, a beautiful white hog, 
» which lives on grass only, during the summer, re- 
* quires] feeding to make it good pork, weigh- 
as 12 months old about $00 pounds. [See 
| Amer. Farm. vol. 14, page 209, and vol. 15, page 
201.) 
Second, the Norfolk thin rind breed, imported 
" } from England four years ago. They are mostly; 
|. white, sometimes a little spotted with black. 
© Wheyiare a very meaty, small boned breed, re- 
_ markably contented and gentle, keep well in pas- 
tures or small pens, eat little and grow very fast, 
|_ skin remarkably thin, and hair short, with large 
_» bodies, small heads, and short Jegs—weighing at 
* 9 months old, 250 to 300 pounds—and at 18 
» .months old, 400 to 460 pounds. [See this vo- 
ne, page 65.] 
> Third, the Mackay breed, produced in Massa- 
4 “Sebusetts by various crossings of imported stock, 
by Capt. J Mackay. They are white, and 
remarkable 
are equal to those of the “Thin rind,” and their 
© ‘general quality may be inferred from the facts, 
»  sstated in the following letters, and in the article 
on 118 of this volume. 
"> ‘Fourth, the celebrated Parkinson or Bedford or 
‘large Spotted Woburn hog, the favorite of the 
Duke, of Bedford, which were brought from Eng- 
to this country by Mr. Parkinson many years 
ago, as a present to General Washington—the 
‘following description of them is extracted from 
letters addressed to us by Sanford Howard, Esq. 
f . of Maine, and by Mr. Holmes, the Editor of the 
| Maine Farmer, from the former of*whom we ob- 
®. ined our Mackays, and from the latter our Bed- 
» fords; which, by the way, partake one fourth of 
4 ” Mackay blood, and are evidently improved 


; by the cross. 
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“When I removed from Massachusetts, | pur- 
colle wbrought with me two pairs of swine, 
of 


two most celebrated breeds in that 
One pair-was of the breed called in the 
Ss Complete Grazier, “Large Spotted Woburn, or 
Duke’ of Bedford breed.” This breed, or one very 
S-simi now well known in New England, and I 
ee in your vicinity too, as it is said they were 
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r beauly. Their growth and sizes 





» near Baltimore, by the name of the 
Bedford breed.** 

The other pair I purchased of Capt. John 
Mackay, of Boston. They were of what is now 
called the Mackay breed. 

The competition for the premiums on swine at 
the Brighton and Concord shows, has been of late 
years chiefly between these two breeds. Capt. 
Mackay himself has taken over $200 at these 
shows, within the last six years. 

The characteristics of the Bedford, or Woburn 
breed are=heads short and small,—backs broad 
and rather arched,—sides long and deep,—gam- 
mons very heavy in proportion to the rest of the 
carcass,—legs short and small, and constitutions 
very hardy,—subsist well on grass. 

The Bedford sow which I brought with me, I 
killed last fall, she being three and a half years 
old. She had produced five litters of pigs, making 
in number 60, having had the first at a year old. 
Of this number she raised 45. I fattened her 
mostly on potatoes, some boiled, and some raw. 
She weighed within a few pounds of 500, and 
might easily have been made to weigh 100 pounds 
more. The gammons were cut off square with 
the hip joint, (some of the pelvis bone being ta- 
ken,) and they weighed together 64 pounds! 
Her skin was thin—flesh fine grained, and of ex- 
cellent flavor.” - ” as 





“The swine sent you, I consider the best or 
among the best breeds that we havein Maine. They 
are the large spotted Woburn breed, (called also the 
Bedford breed,) and the Mackay breed. The latter 
are generally, if not always white, ears lop some, 
though not very large, heads not over large— 
shoulders broad on the top or withers, backs also 
broad, breadth continues out pretty well to the 
tail, and the rump comes down more straight 
than usual, making what a sailor would call a 
square slern, barrels good and chine deep. They 
are good feeders, have a good sized bone but not 
too large. 

The Bedford breed you will find described (as 
you probably know) in many of the works 
on agriculture. 
well made behind as the Mackay, but if any 
thing, are a litle broader and deeper in th 
fore parts—with legs of a medium length.” 


Of all these kinds our stock is young, except that 
of the Barnitz breed. No pigs can be expected for 
sale from any of this stock till next spring, when we 
hope to be able to supply the numerous orders 
on our register for pigs of each of the above 
breeds. 





*See Amer. Farmer, Vol. 14, page 182. 
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DuruaM Snort Horn Cattite.—We are 
gratified at the result of a recent sale of the stock 
belonging to our late worthy friend, Henry S. 
Turner, Esq. of Charlestown, Va. It evinces the 
undiminished, nay, increasing esteem in which 


They are not, I think, quite = 


the Short Horns are held in Virginia, where Mr. 
Turner’s superior care and skill in breeding and 





the breed is capable of being made. The'folle 
ing is the report of the sale, taken from the 
ginia Free Press: 
Great Sate or Improvep Srock. .- 


‘ 
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(near Harper’s Ferry,) the following extraordinary 


sales were made: 





One Durham Cow, 8 years old, for $255 
One do _ Bull, 2 years old, $25 
One do _ Heifer, 1 year old, 231 
One do _ Bull Calf, 4 months old, 162 
One # do Milch Cow, 130 
One $ do do do 155 
One #4 do do do 120 

$1378 


The horses, though of fine blood, did not 
command prices proportionably high. 


A Filly sold for $205 
Saddle horse, (S. Eclipse) 160 
do do , 150 
Riding Mare - 165 
do do (Tuckahoe) 185 
A colt one year old 125 


And other horses from $102 down to $55. 
South down Sheep, from $6 down to $24 each. 





Prices or Improvep Suort-Horn Catrtie 
in Encianp.—At the Rev. H. Berry’s fourth sale 
of Improved Short-horns, on the 11th of Febru- 
ary, 1834, the following prices were obtained: 


Lot 1, 2yearsold, - - £24 8 0 
2. Ditto - - - - $615 0 
3. Ditto. Bought in; £45 bid 
4. 3 years, do. do. 

5. 3 years, ~ - . 2918 06 
6. Calf, sold with the above. 4 

7. S$ years, - - - $0 9 0 
8. 3 years, - -*" - $817 0 
9. 8S years, - - - $2 12 0 
10. 9 years, - - - 26 5 0 
11. Heifer calf, - - 15 15 0 
12. 10 years, se- - - $615 0 
13. 10 years, = - - 48 6 0 
14. 2 years old bull, - - 89 18 0 
15. 1 year old ditto, - - 45 3 0 
16. Bull calf, ~ - - 1515 0 
17. Ditto, - = -= 61 10% 
18. Ditto, 9 weeks old, - $211 0 


| British Farmers’ Magazine.] 





BreakinG Conts.—The habits of a horse, 
whether good or bad, are frequently the result of 
the first efforts to subject him to theservice of man. 
On these mainly depend his future usefulness.. It 
cannot be denied but that there are a variety of 
tempers among these noble animals which may 
require diversified means to effect their subjection; 
yet in no should gentleness be disregarded. 
The practi¢e, too generally prevalent, of letting 
colts arrive at almost their full vigor before an at 
tempt is made to accustom them to the dit or sad- 
dle, is believed to be erroneous. By the saddle, 
we do not mean that the colt should. be made to 
bear heavy burdens before he has*arrived at @ 













¥ * he years since to be seen on the farm of Gen. 
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rearing stock, showed in the clearest light what 


At the sales, last week, of the improved stock 
upon the farm of the late Henry S. Turner, Esq. 


suitable age; but by an early use of it, he will” 
become so. habituated to its use, as to receive a” 
a proper time, the addition of weight without re-” 
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able age before an attempt is made to 
waywardness, nothing should be neglect- 
ed to render the attempt successful and decisive. 
If the colt is to be broke to the saddle, care should 
be tised in securing it firmly upon him, because 
ess in this, may lead to bruised limbs, 
pesides being a positive injury to the temper of 
the horse. ‘To prevent the colt from rearing, and 
falling backwards, as is frequently the case, a rope 
should eacircle his body near the fore legs—an- 
other, passing over his neck, and between his legs, 
should be firmly tied to the one enclosing his bo- 
, which will effectually prevent his rearing. 
For further suggestions on this point, we subjoin 
the following from Deane’s New England Far- 
I. 
The way of breaking a young horse that is 
mostly used in this country, is highly absurd, 
hurtful and dangerous. He is mounted and rid- 
den before he has been used to the bridle or to 
bearing any weight on his back. If he will not 
forward he is most unmercifully beaten ; by 
which his spirits are broken, and his strength 
impaired. If he rears up, he is pulled backwards, 
with the risk of hurting both horse and man. If 
heruns and starts, as he probably will under such 
management, he flings the rider, perhaps is fright- 
ened, gains his liberty, and is encouraged to do 
just so the next opportunity; and the unfortunate 
’ rider blesses himself, as he has reason to do, if he 
escapes without broken limbs. Or if the horse 
should chance to go kindly, the rider continues 
the exercise till the horse is fatigued, discouraged 
and injured. 
“Instead of this mad management, the way 
tised in the older countries should be adopted. 
ta horse first of all be tamed with the bridle, 
by leading him again and again; in the first place 
after, or by the side of another horse; and after 
he walks well, bring him to trot after his leader. 
Inthe next place, put on the saddle, and lead him 
in that time after time. Then lay a small weight 
onthe saddle, and if he be apt to start, fasten it, 
that it may not be flung off, increasing the weight 
from time to time, till he learns to carry what is 
equal to a man’s weight. Lastly, let a man gent- 
ly mount him, while another holds him by the 
bridle, and fix himself firmly in the saddle. The 
place of riding is recommended to be a ploughed 
field. Let him thus be ridden with a horse going 
before him, till he learns the use of the bit, and 
will stop, or go forward at the pleasure of the ri- 
der, and without the application of much force. 
Being exercised in this manner a few times, and 
treated with all possible gentleness, there will be 
no more occasion for leading him. He will go well 
ofhimself; and be thoroughly broken, without so 
much as giving him one blow, ‘and without dan- 
ger or fatigue to the horse or his rider. And, 
what is much to be regarded, the horse’s@gpirits 
will be preserved, though he be sufficiently tamed. 
) In teaching a horse to draw, gentleness must be 
used. He should be tried first in company with 
_ other horses, whether in carting or ploughing; and 
yf the draught should not be so heavy as to fret him 
f ® puthim to great exertion till he has learned to 
draw steadily. After this he may be put to a plea- 
sure carriage, but coupled with another rather than 
alone, and toa sleigh rather than a chaise.” 
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[From the Cultivator.]© “s . 
MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 

Sin—As I have seen but little in the Cultiva- 
tor on the management of sheep, and am interest- 
ed in that part of agricultural pursuits, I venture 
to direct to you a few thoughts in hopes it may 
call the attention of others to the subject, more 
competent than myself. It is allowed by all as 
I am informed, that the grub in the head of sheep 
is caused by a fly in the hot season; to avoid 
the bad effects of which, I would recommend 
that they have better pasture in the months of 
July and August, so as to be able to get their 
supply of food without being obliged to feed in 
the middle of the day. I have observed that 
sheep will do well on very short feed early in the 
season, and think it best if they are to be kept 
short, it should be done at that time, and reserve 
for them good feed through the hot season. Flocks 
of sheep kept close are more likely to be troubled 
with them than those well kept, and some sup- 
pose want of strength to throw off the grub 
makes the difference, but I think it is being under 
the necessity of feeding in the heat of the day. 
Short keeping makes fine. wool, but I believe it 
is best for every wool grower not to overstock, 
but keep well what he does keep. My practice 
has been, to select in the fall my poorest sheep 
from the others and give them better feed, so that 
all shall be in good condition for winter; in ma- 
naging in that way, I have lost less sheep in 
winter than in summer—my lambs I wean the 
latter part of August and give them the best feed 
J have, till winter; about the first of November, 
or whenever the feed becomes injured with frost, 
I begin to feed them oats in the sheaf; to 60 or 
70 lambs | give two bundles a day till about the 
first of January, and then one bundle a day till 
February, after which J feed no more grain. In 
that way I have been able to get my lambs 
through the winter, strong and healthy, and out 
of the above number, for several years I have 
not lost more than to average one a year. 


j 





A SANGUINARY MODE oF Dunninc.—Some 
of our editorial brethren “down east” are “ na- 
tion @ute,” and equally sly. One of their latest 
improvements is a new and ingenious method of 
hinting to their subscribers without saying a 
word, that there is something due on subscrip- 
tion. This very important object is effected by 
writing the direction of the papers of delinquent 
subscribers with red ink or pencil. This “beats 
all nater.” , 





Ear_y Snow—We have a letter from a friend, 
(says the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser,) written 
on Tuesday evening, at Canandaigua, in which he 
says, on Saturday morning last the weather was 
oppressively warm, but towards evening we had 
a cold storm, since which the weather has ‘been 
unusually cold for the season, and fire is as neces- 
sary as in the depth of winter. Yesterday, in Ti- 
oga county, snow fell for two hours, and last night 
the frost was severe; this morning, some thirty 
miles east of this, ice formed of considerable 
thickness. 





What can the virtues of our ancestors profit 
us, if we do not imitate them. 
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MANAGEMENT OF ORNAMENTAL PHAN 
THE MONTH “OF OcToBER.—The followi 
ticle is from the American Flower Gi 
rectory : 


ar- 
Bes 
Frowrr GARDEN. 4 

Of planting various Bulbous Flower vie i a 

From the middle of October to the beginni 
of November is the best "period for a : 
planting of Dutch bulbs. - 

Crocuses are the earliest in floWer, and ma 
planted about six inches off the edgings, about 
four inches apart and two deep, or in beds four 
feet wide; the varieties selected and plantede; ~~ 
across the bed in rows of distinct colors, they Sy 
flowering so early, atid in that manner have a 
grand effect. There are above sixty varieties to ~~ 
be had. : & 

Hyacinths. The ground that was for 
these last month, should be all divided into beds 
four feet wide, leaving between each, alleys of 
twenty inches. Skim off three inches of the sur- 
face of the former into the latter, level the bed ~* © 
smoothly with the rake, and mark it off intows “2 
eight inches apart. Plant the roots in the row 
eight inches asunder. Thus they will be squares 
of eight inches, and by planting the different co-., 
lors alternately the bed will be beautifully diver- 
sified. Press each root gently down with the 
hand, that in covering up they may not be dis- 
placed. Put about four inches of earth over the 
crowns, which will make the beds from two'to 
three inches higher than the alleys. -The beds 
before and after planting should be gently round- 
ed from the middle to each side,-to Jet the rain 
pass off. Finish all by raking pe 
the edgings with the lime, and clear out the alleys 
or pathways. :" 

Tulips like a lighter and richer earth than Hy: 
acinths. Prepare the beds in the same manner, 
and so as the roots will stand nine inches apart al 
each way; cover them five inches deep; as they ~~ 
new bulbs are produced above the old. 4 

If it is intended to screen either of these while ~ “ * 
in flower, the beds should be made wider. Where 
two beds are to be shaded under one awning, ® 
make the alleys alternately two or three feet wide ;* 
the one two feet wide to be under the awning. 

Polyanthus and Italian Narcissus may be plant- 
ed in every respect as Hyacinths, only they re- 
quire a lighter and richer soil. 

Jonquils. Plant these in the same soil'as Tw 
lips, six inches apart, and cover three inches deep!” wu. 
They do not flower so well the first yearagim= — ; 
the second and third, therefore should only be Se 3% 
lifted every third year. iat ae - 


Anemones and Ranunculuses, These ‘roots 
like a fresh rich, well pulverised, loamy soil. In 
light sandy soils they will languish in early 
droughts, and sometimes do not show their flow- - 
ers fully. Cow ure is the best to use 
riching the soil.- The whole should be well 3 
and incorporated to the depth of eighteen or twenty 
inches. The roots may be planted in four fi 
beds, or in such a manner as a low frame sof 
boards can be placed over them, when the wintity 
sets in very severe. If intended. to-be shit 
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while in flower, leave a sufficiency of space in the 
alleys as directed for Tulips and Hyacinths. De 
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a wot * 1 7 bo one i I hi | 
alleys, and ythe surface level, in order to de- 
fain rather than Off moisture. Then draw 


_* © drills exdetly two inches deep and six inches 
a across the bed. In these place the roots, 
QR claws dewn, about four inches distant from each 
other. The roots of the Anemones are flat, and 
the side on which there are small protuberances 
is that from which the stems proceed. Press each 
root a little down with the hand, and cover all 
¢érefully, so as not to displace thems Smooth 
the surface with the rake, leaving the bed quite 
Many other bulbous flowers might be added to 
the above; but as their culture is so similar, it 
» would be superfluous to say more of them. They 
should be allowed space and depth according to 
the size of the bulb ; a covering of two inches for 
the smallest, and five for the largest, will generally 
answer, and the intermediate roots in-proportion. 
We will enumerate a few of the different kinds, 
Starch and Musk Hyacinths; of Narcissus, the 
Paper, Grand Monarque, and Nodding, with the 
two previously mentioned, are the most profuse 
° ’ in flower. Some of them will have above twelve 
flowers on-one stem. Of Lilies, all the varieties 
of Martagon, Tigrinum and Chalcedonicum, with 
our native species and varieties. . Of Iris Lusti- 
anica, two varieties, yellow and blue; Xiphioides, 
or Ziphioides; and Persica, are the finest of the 
bulbous sorts. Snowdrop, with several other mi- 
nor bulbs. 

All of these flowering bulbs may be advan- 
tageously planted in patches through the garden 
by taking out about one square foot of earth. 
Break it well, and if poor enrich it. Plant four 
bulbs in each of the same color, and the clumps 
See oa 7 to contain different colours. 
% ing and Transplanting —This is a very 
proper period to plant the beautiful and early 
flowering Pyros japonica, now called Cydonia 
japonica. The blossoms are of a rich scarlet 
color. Jt is the earliest flowering shrub of the 

egarden, and deciduous, though said by some to 
be “an evergreen.” The plant is bushy, and well 
adapted for single plants in re plats, or forming 
low ornamental hedges. There is likewise C. j. 
» alba, a fine white variety of the same habit, and 
+ both are of the hardiest nature—also for the va- 
rious species of Anemones and all the herbaceous 
Pzonias. 

Of ‘the latter there are above nineteen species 
and twenty two varieties, a few of which are par- 
ticularly esteemed, and exceedingly handsome. 
P. edulis whitliji is a splendid large double P. 
edulis white; P.umei isa beautiful large double dark 

«, blush; P. edulis fragransisa fine large doublescarlet, 
rosescented variety. These three plants ought to be 
in every garden. The flowers are full in the cen- 
tre; and frequently above six inches in diameter ; 
P. alba chinensis is said to be the largest and finest 
of the herbaceous sorts; colgg pure white, with 
inkwat the bottom of the petals—it is a scarce 
variety; P. paradoxa fimbatria, fringed double red, 
and esteemed; P. officinalis rubra is the common 
® double red. There are several other very fine 
single species and varieties, the flowers of which 
‘are principally red or blush, but none so magnifi- 
centas the above mentioned. This is perhaps a 
-* + more favorable period to plant Dodecatlreon than 
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department. Asclepias tuberosa should now be 
ed 


Double Primrose, Polyan. hus, Daisies, &c. 
Any of these that were planted in shaded situa- 
tions in spring, and have been preserved through 
the summer, should have for their farthei proteé- 
tion a bed well sheltered from the, north-west, in 
which they should be planted four inches apart. 
Give them a few sprinklings of water in the morn- 
ing, and have a temporary frame of rough boards 
put together to place over them during the seve- 
rity of winter. The frame may be covered with 
the same in place of grass, which must be kept 
over them while they are in a frozen state. 

Any other plants that are in the ground, which 
are intended to be protected with frames through 
the winter, ought to be immediately lifted and 
potted; and treated as directed for all new potted 
plants. 

Grass and Gravel Walks——The former should 
be trimly cut and well rolled this month, that they 
may appear neat all winter. Never allow decay- 
ed leaves to lay any time upon them, as they are 
apt to rot out the grass. The latter should be 
divested of every weed, and receive a firm rolling. 
Clear them at all times of leaves and other litter. 
These, if on a declivity, and have not a firm sub- 
stantial bottom, will be subject to be cut up with 
every heavy rain. A break should be put in every 
twenty, forty, or eighty feet, to throw off the 
water. A strong plank will answer perfectly 
well, but in such situations we would prefer grass 
walks. 

Planting Evergreens.—This month is the best 
period in autumn to plant these shrubs, and where 
there is a great extent to be planted it would be 
advisable to do a part of it now; but we give the 
preference to April, which see for directions. 

General Observations.—When the plantings of 
bulbs, &c. are finished, every part of the garden 
should have a thorough cleaning. All annual 
flowers will have passed the season of their beauty; 
therefore, remove the decayed flowers, stems or 
haulm, and trim off the borders. Dig all vacant 
ground, especially that intended to be planted with 
shrubs in the ensuing spring; which ought to be 
dug from one to two feet deep. Roses delight in 
a deep light soil. 

ROOMS. 

Have a stage or stages, as described last month, 
in the situations where they are intended to re- 
main all winter; place the plants on them from 
the first to the eighth of this month, beginning 
with the tallest on the top, graduating to the bot- 
tom. It is desirable to place flats or saucers under 
each, to prevent the water from falling to the floor, 
and the water should be emptied from the flats of 
all except those of Calla and Hydrangea. The 
latter while dormant should be kept only a little 
moist. 

Previous to taking in the plants, they should 
be divested of every decayed leaf, insects, and all 
contracted dust, having their shoots nearly tied 
up, and every one in correct order. Every leaf 
of the Camellias ought to be sponged, and the 
plants placed in a cool, airy exposure, shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun. If the flower buds are 
too crowded, picking off the weakest will pre- 
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‘Ma ch?-for its character see that month of this 





serve the remainder in greater perfection, and 







prevent them in part fi HE ng Of, ba 
any occasion keep them if @ room where there; 
much fire heat, as the flower buds will nop Wig 
in an arid atmosphere: (See Green-house ¢ 
month moré largely on this subject.) ) 
Of Bullous Roots-—Fhose that are intended. 
to flower itt glasses slioutd be placed therein hig 
fibres 


month and kept in a cool room. — After 
begin to push a few shoots, the glasses may be | 
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taken to the warmest apartments to cause them pir 
to flower early. Bring a few from the coldest to anal 
the warmest every two weeks, and thus a sueces. on 
sion of bloom may be kept up from January to as. 
March. Where the roots intended for pots arm | Ri 
still out of the ground, the sooner they are plant Spon 
ed the better. Pe 
Cape Bulbs. All that are unplanted, and offer. ** 
ing to grow, should be put in pots forthwith, ‘ 
Ample directions are given for the planting of po 
these in the two preceding months. rig 
Report Rubus rosefolius, or Bramble-rose, fol ¢ 
They should have pots one size larger than those a 
they are now in. To make them flower pre mg 
fusely, when done blooming in May, divide them, | et) 
and put only a few stems in one pot, and repot | pe 
them in this month, as above directed. Ri 
General Observations.—Any herbaceous plants three 
in the collection ought to be'set aside, and the then 
water in part withheld. When the stems and fo- J ¢ wh 
liage are decayed, the plants may be put up ina ot 
cool cellar, where they will not be in danger of ‘i 
frost, and be permitted to remain there until ap 
begin to grow; then bring them to the light, bake 
treat as directed for these kinds of plants. De- Pl 
ciduous plants may be treated in a similar man cht 
ner. ed, b 
= woomees | plent 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
eal 1 
RICE DELICACIES. r 
So little seems to be known about the various : 
methods of cooking Rice, that we have concluded _ 











to present our readers with the following receipis. Bj 
By the by, why is it that the Mills do not pre J. 
pare Rice flour? Pvell 

To make Loaf Rice Bread.—Boil a pint dW... 
rice soft, and add a pint of leaven, then three 7 i, 
quarters of the flour, put it to rise in a tin or earth: _ ding. 


en vessel, until it has risen sufficiently, divide it A 
into three parts, then bake it as other bread, and J... ; 
you will have three largé loaves. froma 


To make Journey or Johnny Cake—tTo three 


spornfuls of soft boiled rice, add a small tea-cup_ ae 
of water or milk, then add six spoonfuls of the} heatp 
flour, which will make a large Journey Cake, OF J of ¢, 
six waffles. A ands 

To make Rice Cakes —Take a pint of soft boil- 9 . go 
ed rice, a half pint of milk or water, to which add q 
twelve spoonfuls of the flour—divide it into small } jig; 
cakesgand bake them in a brick oven. dain 

To make Wafers.—Take a pint of warm Wa § ff, 
ter, a tea-spoonful of salt, add a pint of the flour, igo , 
and it will give you two dozen wafers. of be 


To make Rice Ruf's—To a pint of the flour _ 
add a tea-spoonful of salt, a pint of boiling water § 
—beat up four eggs, stir them well together, put |}, 
from two to three spoonfuls of fatin a pan, ; 
it boiling hot, and drop a spoonful of the mixture} jj; 
into the fat, as you do in making common fritters. 
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i ai in ke he flow » o1 »them to a pap, beat up 
i Le ip which add six spoonfuls of Havana 
rand a spoonful of butter, which when well 
together, add them to the milk and floar— 
the pan it is to be made in, grate nut- 
sg over the mixture, and bake it, 
“‘Anothér.—Boil one pint of milk, mix two table 
sontuls of rice flour With alittle cold milk, stir 
itin while the milk is boiling, afterwards add a 
small piece of butter, five eggs, one nutmeg, one 
is of wine, the juice and peel of one lemon and 
suger to your taste. , 











Yt O° Rice Flour Sponge Cake.—Make like other 
5 are e Cake, except that you use three quarters 
lant. pie pound of rice flour, thirteen eggs, leaving out 
four whites, and add a little salt. 
fer. Rice Flour Blanc-Mange.—Boil one quart of 
with. } inilk, season it to you taste with sugar, rose or 
ig of h water. Take four table-spoons heaping 
full of rice flour, mix it very smooth with cold 
Tost. J milk, add this to the other milk while boiling, stir- 
hose ring it well. Let all boil together about ten min- 
pres ailés, stirring occasionally, then pour it into moulds 
hem, put it by to cool. ‘T’his is a very favorite ar- 
epot FP ticle for invalids. 

Rice Cake.—Mix ten ounces of gronnd rice, 
lanis Fire ounces of flour, eight oz. of powdered sugar; 
| the F then sift those articles by degrees into 8 yolks and 
dfo- Fg whites of eggs, and the grated peel of one lem- 
mM Fo. Mix the whole well together in a tin stew- 
er of pan over a very slow fire with a whisk, then put 
they itimmediately into the oven in the same pan, and 
and | take forty minutes. 

De- Plain Rice Pudding—Wash and pick some 
nam | rice; throw among it some alspice finely powder- 
ed, but not much; tie the rice ina cloth, and leave 
=== 4 plenty of room for it to swell. Boil it in a quan- 
tity of water for an hour or two, when done, 
——. § eatit with butter and sugar, or milk.—Put in a 
lemon peel if you choose. 
, Rice Pudding with Fruit.—Swell the rice with 
vded a Very little milk over the fire, then mix fruit of 
+. \@iany Kind with it, currants, gooseberries scalded, 
Mpls. oared and quartered apples, raisins or black cur- 
Pre} rants, with one egg in the rice to bind it. Boil 
to @welland serve with butter and sugar. If apples are 
hres ed, it is better to enclose them in the rice, as 
i with paste—T’his makes a very delicious pud- 
. P ding. 
4 4 Dutch Rice Pudding. —Soak four ounces of 
rice in warm water half an hour, drain the water 
ned from it, and throw it into a stewpan, with half a 
cus pint of milk, a stick of cinnamon, and simmer it 
| an! 7 till tender. When cold, add four whole eggs well 
_“’,) beaten, two oz. of butter, melted in a tea-cupful 
> OFF of cream, 3 oz. of sugar, a quarter of a nutmeg, 
soil and some lemon peel. Put a light puff paste into 
add 4° mould or dish, and bake it in a quick oven. 
mnall _@ Rich Rice Pudding.—Boil half a pound of 
rie in water with a little salt, till quite tender, 
dei: dain itdry. Mix it with the yolks and whites 
bi four eggs, a quarter of a pintof cream with 
? @ t¥o ounces of butter melted into it, four ounces 
‘our @ beef suet or marrow, finely spread, three quar- 
aur fs of a pound of currants, two spoonsful of bran- 
put dy, one of peach water or nutmeg and lemon peel, 
‘ae le well mixed, put a paste rownd the edge, and 
at f fl the dish ; slices of candied orange, lemon, or 
ets. UT approved. . Bake ina moderate oven. 


Pudding—Take a quart of milk, 


Savory Rice.—Wash and pick some fic 
itvery gently in a small quantity of veal, or ‘righ 
mutton broth, with an onion, a blade of mace, 
pepper and salt, when swelled, but not boiled to 
mash, dry it on the shallow end of a sié¥e before 
the fire, and either serve it dry, or put it in the 
middie of a dish, and pour the gravy round, hav- 
ing heated it: | 

esides the above, it is a good food for children; 
and it may also be used for the thickening of 
soups, custards, pies, &c. 





CuenamM.—Our merchants are indebted to 
Captain Thomas Bennett, of the New York and 
Liverpool packet line, for the introduction of this 
article into use here. Chenam, (the East India 
name) is made by mixing slacked and fine pul- 
verized lime with whale oil, to the consistency of 
mortar. It is so tenacious, that it adheres im- 
mediately wherever applied, and is entirely im- 
pervious to water, and becomes perfectly hard 
in it. 

It is laid on to ships’ bottoms with towels, 
sometimes under the sheathing, and sometimes 
between the copper and the sheathing; and, in 
some instances, in both places. ‘The copper is 
put on while the Chenam is soft, and adheres to 
it so completely that no water passes between 
them; and it is said that copper in vessels which 
have a coat of Chenam wears nearly double the 
usual time. 

Whale oil is used here in making it, because it 
fully answers the purpose, and is two-thirds 
cheaper than vegetable oil—but vegetable oil 
makes much the best Chenam, becoming after 
a short time as hard as a stone. It is suggest- 
ed that the celebrated Mortar of the Ancients was 
made of lime and vegetable oil. 

I understand that some experiment will be 
made here on roots and outside of houses, with 
Chenam, as it is believed it will effectually resist 
the fogs and frosts of our climate, which the com- 
mon rough casting does not—New Bedford Gaz. 
& Courier. 





Crimson Clover.—The following notice is ex- 
tracted from the fifth edition of the Code of Agri- 
culture, p. 433, and its object is to bring into ex- 
tensive use, as a field crop, a plant hitherto culti- 
vated only in our gardens, as a curious and rather 
pretty looking annual :—* It is the subject of as- 
tonishment that this valuable plant (the Trifolium 
incarnatum) should not have been long ago intro- 
duced into this country, and cultivated on an ex- 
tensive scale. If sown in autumn, after a crop of 
potatoes and other roots, it produces next spring 
a crop fit to be cut for soiling cattle, eight days 
earlier than lucerne, and a fortnight before red 
clover. Care, however, must be taken to have 
good seed, and not to sow it too deep. It pro- 
duces two excellent crops in one year, the first 
of which should be cut as soon as it comes into 
flower, and the second will produce a considera- 
ble quantity of seed. Fom its early growth in 
spring, when other articles for feeding stock with 
advantage are so difficult to be obtained, it is 
likely to become a valuable acquisition to British 
husbandry.” If this clover—the seed of which 
is, we believe, to be had in considerable quantity 





of the seed merchants in this country—be sown 





















in spring, it is considered i produce. a. 
full crop in Scotland in: ths of July of)’ 







August, and must be of great value to#those- of 
whose lands the common red clover does not suce 
ceed, ot where the trop may have partially failed. 
It is proper to remark, that this is an annual plant, 
and therefore should only be employed in partial 
husbandry. aS 
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InrLueNce or Lieut on Goror.—lIt frequent. 
ly happens in America, that clonds and rain ob- 
scure the atmosphere for several @ays togethety nd 
and that during this time, buds of entire forests * +: 
expand themselves into leaves. These leavesas= 
sume a pallid hue till the sun appears, when with- © cS 
in the short period of six hours of clear sky and» - ‘4 
bright sunshine, their color is changed to a green, 
A writer in Silliman’s Journal mentions a forest 
on which the sun had not shone for twenty days. . 
The leaves, during this period, had expanded to 
their full size, but were almost white. One fore- 
noon the sun began to shine in full brightness.’ ’ 
“The color of the forest absolutely changed s0 
fast that we could perceive its progress. By the 
middle of the afternoon the whole of these exten- 
sive forests, many miles in length, presented their 
usual summer dress.”—(Silliman’s Jour. xiii. p. 
124.) 
















































Broom-cornn—There has been a stir among» 
the broom manufacturers and others within a 
few days, and large quantities of the growing 
broom-brush in Hadley, Hatfield, and other river Ni 
towns, have been purchased at seven cents per ees 
pound, which is an advance of one cent or more wore 
froin the price given last year. Some, form- . 4 
ed of the rise, have sold at 54 or 6 ceed "I 
many are holding on, intending to get more ¥. 
seven cents. The crops of broom-corn in New . a 
Jersey and Ohio, are said to be good, and some._ pee 
persons do not see any sufficient cause for the 
present advarce ; but we concliide that the Shakers 
and other purchasers know what they are doing. 
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A triep Receipt ror BurNs.—Keep on, 
hand a saturated solution of alum (four ounces 
in a quart of hot water) dip a cotton cloth in this 
solution, lay it immediately on the burn. As 
soon as it shall have become hot or dry, replace 
it by another, and thus continue it as often as it 
dries, which it will, at first, do very rapidly. The 
pain immediately ceases, and in twenty-four hours 
under this treatment the wound will be healed, 
especially if the solution-be applied before the ” . 
blisters are formed. The astringent and drying .. 
quality of the alum completely prevents them. - 
The deepest burns, those caused by boiling water, 
drops of melted phosphorus, gunpowder, fulmi- 
nating powder, &c. have all been cured by this 
specific. 
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A E CHANCE. 
WTNHE subscriber has the selling of the following Stock, at 
> priées lower than of any similar stock he has ever 
known offered in this country. All the thorough bred 
Cattle in the following list, were raised by Dr. David Ho- 
sack, at his farm, at H de Park, N. Y. where he has one 
of the finest stocks of Durham Short Horns that exists in 
States. These animals will be for private sale till 
y, 25th inst. (day after the termination of the Bal- 
timore races,) at 12 o'clock, when all that may remain 
unsold will be offered at public auction, at the Three Tun 
Tavern. The subscriber has recently inspected every 
individual compfised in the following list, and there 
fore pledges nimself that they will be found to answer 
the description here given. They are numbered, forcon- 
venient reference. Gentlemen wishing to improve their 
stock are not likely to have frequently such opportunities 
for doing it as the one now offered them. 
Thorough-bred Durham Short-Horns. 
No. 1—A Bull, about 18 months old, dun and white, 
size, and very handsome. This is a valuable ani- 
. Price $200. 
No. 2—A Heifer, about 18 months old, red and white, 
of size, and very handsome She is believed to be in 
to a thorough-bred bull. Price $150. 
No. 3—A Heifer, of same age and description in all re- 
spects as No. 2, and same price. She is a great beauty. 
ves. 
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No. 4—A white Bull. 

5—A dun and white do. 
6—A red and white do. 
7—A red and white Heifer. 
8—A white Heifer. 

These are all calves of 1834, of the same stock as the 
abové described, and equally promising. Prices from $80 
to $120 each.—Each of the above animals will be sold 
with a well authenticated pedigree of pure blood. 

, No 9—A Heifer Calf, red and white. 
10 do. do. do. 
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> & valuable breeder. $50. 

No. 20—A Buck of last spring; of the Cotswold breed— 
very large and likely. Price $50, 

Devon Catile. 

No. 21—One Devon Bull five years old. $100. 

No, 22—@ne Devon Cow with a calf by her side. $100. 

No. :3—One Devon Cow giving milk. $75. 

Nos. 24 -5 and -6—Three Devon Heifers three years 
ol, in calf by the above bull, each $75. 

Several other fine cattle, and probably:some other farm 
stock will be offered at private or public sale. 

Auso :—Some excellent implements and machinery— 
among them the Cylindrical Straw Cutter, and Lane’s 
Patent Endless Chain Horse Power and Threshing Ma- 


chine, in operation. 
I. 1. HITCHCOCK. 


oc 21 American Farmer Establishment. 





LINNZAN GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
FLUSHING NEAR NEW YORK. 

Ww. PRINCE & SONS have just published their 
New Catalogue with greatly reduced prices—appli- 

cation therefor must be made direct to them per mail. 
Every Department of the Establishment is in the most 
perfect condition in regard to the accuracy and superi- 
ority of its productions—and strangers are solicited to 
visit it and judge for themselves. The Fruit Trees are 
of large size, and in the most vigorous state, suitable for 
Orchards where prompt bearing is desired. Among these 
are the fine New Flemish Pears. Ornamental Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs can be furnished of the largest 
size, worth treble the price of small ones, as several 
years are thus saved in embellishment. The collections 
of Green House Plants, and hardy Flowering plants are 
rticularly rich and interesting. The assortments of 
oses and Double Dahlias comprise all the new splendid 
varieties, and each collection oceupies above an acre of 
ground. Splendid Dahlias will now be supplied at $3, 
$44 and $6 per dozen—each root a distinct named va- 
riety selected by us.—Of Bulbous Flower Roots the stock 
is so greatly increased, that they will be sold at very low 


These two calves are of the same stock as those pre- | rates 


viously described, and equally handsome, but the pedi- 
grees of their dams being lost, they will be sold without 
i ‘ they are known to be thorough-bred. 

0 . 


No. 11—A thorough-bred bull, about 15 months old, 
and white, of good size and form—a very valuable an- 
imal. He was bred by a gentleman of Philadelphia, who 
has afew thorough-bred cattle for his own use, 
but as he does not deal in them, he keeps no written pedi- 
grees of his stock. His certificate, however, which will 
accompany the bull, is a sufficient guarantee of the purity 


® of his blood. The brother of this bull, 3 years old, was 


sold this summer by John Barney, Esq. for $300. This 
will be sold for $200. 
Alloyed Durham Short-Horns. 

The following, though not thorough-bred, are (several 
of them) very fine animals. 

No. 12—A three-fourths blood Bull, nearly white, two 
years old in May last—very large—was got by Hector, a 
thorough-bred bull, raised by Mr. Powell, out of a fine 
half-blood cow. Price $100. 

No. 18—A seven-eighths blood Bull, red and white, 
two years old in July last, of middlingsize, and very hand- 

t by the celebrated thorough-bred bull Bolivar, 
out of a three-fourths blood cow. Price $100. 

No. 14—A three-fourths blood Bull, red and white, one 
year old—got by Bolivar, out ofa half-blood cow. Price 

15 


No. 15—A fifteen-sixteenths Bull Calf, five months old, 
white and red—got by Apollo, (thorough-bred) out of a 
seven-eighths blood cow. He is a calf of extraordinary 
beauty, and t promise. Price $75. 

No. 16— poreesighe Cow, (the dam of No. 15), a 
fine breeder, for which alone she has been kept. She is 
1 old, in good health and GOndition, and is suppos- 

be in calf by No. 12 or 13. Price $50. 

No. 17—A fourths blood Heifer, 3 years old, 
white—got by Bolivar, out ofa half-blood cow. She is 
small, but very handsome. She has had one calf, and has 

wed herself a fair milker, and is in calf now to No. 12 

08 13. Price $75. 


Sheep. 
é 18—A Buck, of the New Laifteter or Improved 
breed, one year old—a good animal. Price $50. 


Where a large number of trees, &c. is ordered, a dis- 
count will he made, and a credit allowed if so desired. 
The owners of nurseries and other venders of trees and 
seeds will be supplied at a liberal discount, and a conveni- 
ent credit. 

The assortment of garden, field and flower seeds, is ex- 
ceedingly extensive, and forms a complete concentration of 
the choicest varieties known in Europe, and this country,all 
of which have been raised under our own inspection, or 

rown expressly for us, by our European correspondents. 

heir accuracy and excellence are expressly guaranteed, 
and we ask no payment where the seeds do not prove exactly 
as represented. Among the field seeds are the following: 
Perennial Ryegrass, New Italian do., Lucerne, Dutch 
White Clover, early Angus Oats, English Potatoe Oats, 
weighing 44 Ibs. per bushel, Orchard Grass, tall Oats 
Grass, Trifolium Incarnatum, or early Crimson Clover, 
and 100 bushels Taylor's Forty fold Potatoe, also 50 bush- 
els Potatoe Onions.—Venders of seeds, will be supplied at 
the most moderate rates possible, and at a credit to com- 
port with their convenience. 

Orders sent direct per mail, will have immediate dis- 
patch, and every invoice emanating from us, has our 
printed heading, and signature and no others are we 
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WHITE TURKIES. 
HAVE now ready for sale, several pairs of these truly 


beautiful fowls, at $5 a pair, they are of this year’s 
crop. I. I. HITCHCOCK, 


oc 21 American Farmer Establishment. 





WANTED, 
T the American Farmer Establishment, ORCHARD 
GRASS SEED, for which the highest price will be 
paid; also, CLOVER SEED and TIMOTHY SEED 


will be either bought or sold on commission, by 
Sept. 16. I. I. HITCHCOCK. 


GAMA GRASS SEED 
UST received, and for sale at this Establishment— 








Price 50 cents per ounce. 


No. ‘ “A Back, of the pure Bakewell breed, 0 years y , 
rice 


ot wil eo eg ae 
» wi ° } for No. 
vember. Also several young GREY neugy No. 
from the pair sent from Barope to the president oe, 
U.S., and by him presented to this establishment last 
Also one SLUT, one year old, from -m grey hound 
slut, by a very fine imported Pointer. pay to 


have the Pointer’s nose and the shape and agili 
greyhound—color black, ee nae 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
[HE subscriber has on hand a few hundred of this 
lebrated Tree, unrivalled in the quality of italehves 
as food for the silk worm, for which he is ready to receive 
orders (accompanied by the eash) with particular direc. 
a for the —T of the — on or after the first of 
ov.next. Price 50 cents each, $5 per dozen 
hundred. ree veep 
The success and ease with which this tree is 
ed, the extraordinary quickness of its growth, the superi- 
ority of its leaves over all others for the silk culture, and 
its uncommon luxuriance and beauty, altogether recom- 
mend it to the favorable notice of every firmer asa 
valuable acquisition. & §. Hi! CHCOCK, 
aug. 26. Amer. Farm. Establishment. 


AGENCY FOR TREES, &ce. 

“ subscriber respectfully offers his services to his 

customers and the public generally, as agent for the 
procurement of Fruit and other Trees. It may not be ge- 
nerally understood or duly considered, that few nurseries 
contain all kinds of trees in equal perfection. One, for 
instance, is celebrated for its fine apple trees, another for 
its peaches, and a third for its plums or pears, while 
scarce any of them can make up a collection of all ‘kinds 
of trees of the best quality. In this respect the subscrib. 
er flatters himself that he possesses peculiar advantages. 


o. 








afford many trees for sale yet, and his acquaintance with 
nearly all the most eminent nurserymen in this country, 
and of the peculiar excellencies of their respective 
lishments enables him to select from them all, probably ¢ 
better collection of fruit trees than any one of them can 
furnish. Trees ordered from any particular nursery, or to 
be selected by me, will be charged at nursery prices and 
10 per cent commission added. Orders ought to be for 
warded immediately, and all confided to the subscriber's 
agency shall receive his best attention, 
I. I. HITCHCOCK, 

Amer. Farmer Establishment. 


FINE GEESE. 


NOR sale at this establishment, a GANDER a 
GEESE ofextraordinary size. They are 


Oct. 14. 
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His own nursery is not extensive or forward enough to } : 





be across of the large Bremen goose upon the : 4 
Their color is pov. ype white’ ‘The person ia oa } 
they were procured, assured us that individuals of this 
breed, have been fattened to weigh as high as 25 po 
Price $5 for the three. Sept. 16. 


A SAXONY RAM FOR SALE. 
E is of last winter’s yeaning and represented ass 
very fine one. His sire cost $1,200, and this sonis 
“‘ worthy of him,” and yet will be sold for $100, <i 
haps a shade less. Enquireof I. I. HITCHOIC f 
Sep. 30 American Farmer Establishment. 


THE COMPLETE FARMER. if 

UST PUBLISHED and for sale at this establish 
ment, price $1, “The Complete Farmer and Rurd 
Economist, containing a Compendious epitome of tht 
most important branchesof Agriculture, and Rural Eco 
nomy. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
Engiand Farmer.” “ Agriculture is the art of arts: with 
out it man must be a savage, and the world a wilderness.” 


june 24 
SEED RYE. 
INTER RYE of an excellent ‘quality, suitable for 
seed, for sale at 80 cents ” a 
Sep. 2. American Farmer Establishment. 
SEVERAL FINE JACKASSES, 
Fe sale at prices from $100 to $1000.—GOOD JEN- 
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